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difficult problem. There is at least much plausibility in the argument 
of the Unionists that this resistance is not made by any rebellious or 
disaffected people against the established order of government, but by 
a thoroughly loyal and contented populace who ask for nothing more 
than to retain their constitutional rights as British subjects and citi- 
zens. Their resistance is directed merely against the proposal to 
eject them from their rightful place under the British government, 
and subject them to the domination of a hateful and tyrannous 
Dublin government. A proposed amendment to exclude the four 
Protestant counties from the operation of the bill was defeated by 
a majority of sixty-nine. No one, not even the Ulstermen them- 
selves, appears to have been willing to accept a compromise based 
on such a division of Ireland, though the Opposition voted for it 
from strategic motives. 

Walter James Shepard. 

Ohio : Changes in the Constitution. While all but eight of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution of Ohio have been passed by 
various majorities ranging from one thousand to eighty-seven thou- 
sand, there is still a general feeling of dissatisfaction throughout the 
state over the result. The people know themselves to be responsible, 
yet there is a prevalent idea of the whole business having been rail- 
roaded through in the interest of radical changes, which a naturally 
conservative state would be cautious in adopting. 

In the first place, it is maintained, no constitutional convention would 
have been called had it not been for a scheme in the placing of the 
amendment clause on the ballot, thus causing every person who 
voted, unless he expressly voted "no," to cast a vote for the affirmative. 
Another grievance is to the effect that the time was too short in which 
the people could thoroughly acquaint themselves with the import of 
the amendments, especially in a Presidential year. The result, it is 
claimed, is manifest when less than one-half of the voters of the state 
went to the polls. However, the die has been cast and Ohio is entering 
upon an era of new things which a great many of her citizens look upon 
as being yet in the experimental stage. 

The Eight Amendments lost were on the: 

"Abolition of capital punishment." 

"Contempt proceedings and injunctions in labor disputes." 

"Woman's suffrage." 

"Omitting word 'white' from male franchise clause." 
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"Use of voting machines." 

"Bond issue of $50,000,000 for inter-county roads." 
"Eligibility of women for appointive office." 
"Out-door advertising." 

While the above amendments need not be considered it may be 
added in passing that "Woman's Suffrage" was defeated by the 
largest majority. The liquor interests made a hard fight against this 
clause. It is at least significant that the majority against Woman's 
Suffrage and "for" License was about the same. Perhaps the strangest 
vote is that on the word "white." The old Constitution adopted in 
1851 used the term, but with the enactment of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment the word became ineffective. It was simply a matter of form 
and a desire to put the Ohio Constitution in harmony with that of the 
United States. But "prejudice," it is asserted, prevented its ratifica- 
tion. The heaviest vote against it came from the centers where the 
negro race was most numerous. 

The thirty-four Amendments, now to be a part of Ohio's organic 
law, will insure the following changes: 

In civil cases, nine jurors may bring in a verdict instead of the 
unanimous body. 

The state will now be permitted to take depositions in criminal 
cases. 

Citizens may now bring suit against the state. 

The Legislature can no longer limit the amount of damages recover- 
able for death caused by another. 

The Initiative and Referendum was ratified by a majority of over 
81,000. Ten per cent, of the electors can propose an amendment 
to the Constitution; three per cent, can initiate a law and six per cent, 
may demand the referendum. Laws, such as tax levies, expenses for 
the government and state institutions, and emergency enactments, 
are exempt from the provisions if passed by a two-thirds vote of the 
legislature. 

Each branch of the General Assembly will now have power to 
receive information and compel witnesses to testify and produce records. 
The Legislature can now pass a bill over the Governor's veto by a 
three-fifths vote instead of two-thirds as formerly. 

Amendment No. 9 provides for a mechanics' and builders' lien. 
Laws fixing and regulating hours of labor, and establishing a minimum 
wage scale can now be enacted. 
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The Workman's Compensation clause compels employers to con- 
tribute to a fund to be maintained for the purpose of compensating 
employes who are injured or contract disease while engaged in their 
occupation. 

To encourage conservation of natural resources, forest lands may 
be exempted from taxation. 

An eight-hour day is to be maintained on all public works. 

The impeachment laws are to be strengthened by mandatory 
statutes providing for the prompt removal of officials. 

"Expert testimony" may hereafter be "regulated." 

The "Torrens Land Title System," heretofore held unconstitutional, 
may now be established. 

Prison contract labor is abolished. 

The powers of the General Assembly in extra session are to be 
limited to the consideration of the business for which it was convened. 

The change in the judicial system is marked and radical. Only one 
court of review is permitted. The Supreme Court can not reverse 
the Court of Appeals and hold a law unconstitutional if more than one 
judge object, but the findings of a lower court in holding a statute 
unconstitutional may be affirmed by the Supreme Court by a mere 
majority of the members. 

A Common Pleas Judge for each county is another feature of the 
changes in the judicial system; also the office of Justice of the Peace 
is abolished in municipalities where municipal courts other than 
Mayors' Courts are maintained. 

Primary elections, extending to the preferential vote for President, 
are made compulsory. 

The state is hereafter to have more complete authority over the 
public school system; and cities are permitted to exercise "home rule" 
in the matter of the organization of their Boards of Education. The 
State Commissioner of Common Schools is replaced by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, to be appointed by the Governor 
instead of being elected as now. This amendment was altogether 
needless as there is nothing in the present Constitution to prevent 
doing all it provides for. 

Mutual insurance associations are permitted to be on the same 
plane with other companies and the legislature will pass laws regulat- 
ing rates of all companies. 

The Board of Public Works is abolished. 

State and municipal bonds, inheritance incomes, franchises and 
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production of minerals are taxed. The old provision of uniformity 
in taxation is no more. 

The Legislature is given power to pass sufficient regulatory laws 
regarding corporations, in the issuance of stocks, and bonds, and has 
full supervision of their business. Bank stock-holders are subject 
to double liability and private banks will be placed under full inspection. 

State printing may be done by contract or the state can do its own 
printing. 

Civil service is made mandatory as far as practicable in the public 
service of the state* counties and cities. 

Provision is also made for an easier method of amending the Con- 
stitution in the future. 

Municipal home rule is guaranteed to the cities. 

License to traffic in intoxicating liquors was one of the hardest 
fought and most bitter of the contests. The liquor traffic has been 
an "outlaw" in Ohio. Now it has been raised to the degree of "respecta- 
bility," with certain regulating limiting provisions. 

Many of the provisions are regarded more in the light of legis- 
lative enactments than constitutional fundamentals, while others 
were permissible under the present Constitution. 

C. L. Martzolff, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Public Utilities: Two states, California and Rhode Island put into 
effect in 1912 laws providing for public service commissions. The 
California law which went into effect in March was enacted at a 
special session in December, 1911. The Rhode Island law was 
enacted at the regular session of 1912. 

To date fourteen states have enacted such laws. In the order of 
their adoption of the law, they are: New York and Wisconsin, 1907; 
Vermont, 1908; Maryland, 1910; Washington, New Hampshire, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Jersey, Connecticut, Ohio, 1911; California 
and Rhode Island, 1912. The Oregon Legislature passed the law but 
it was suspended under the referendum and referred to the people at 
the coming election. Illinois provided in 1911 for a commission to 
report on the subject in 1913. Delaware enacted a law for a com- 
mission for the city of Wilmington. 

The two new laws afford little that is new on the subject. They 
follow fairly closely the models of other states. Both give ample 
power of investigation to the commission, in California, the railroad 



